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70 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Another "Witch's Ladder." — In vol. iv. p. i68, is an account, by 
Mrs. Eustace B. Rogers, of the manner in which the boys of Florence once 
a year, " nella mezza quaresima," are accustomed to cut from paper rude 
images of a ladder (recalling the crucifixion) which they stick or place on 
the backs of people, generally ladies, as they pass. 

I have found by much inquiry that there is almost no superstition or 
popular observance in Italy which has not a background — and sometimes 
a very prominent middle distance — of antique heathenism or sorcery. 
There always lurks a witch behind the cross, and one can scent the old 
Etruscan demonifuge in the incense which perfumes Santa Croce. So on 
inquiring of a living chronicle of popular folk-lore what was the true in- 
wardness of the putting ladders on passers-by, she replied : — 

" E un usanza lasciata dai vecchi antichi — it is a custom of the old an- 
cients " (not meant for a pleonasm, but to signify very ancient people) — 
that as Jesus Christ carried the ladder and cross to Calvary, so we should 
bear it. But no witch can endure to have one of these ladders on her, 
so if you would find whether a woman be one, put one on her back and 

say: — 

Let the ladder ever stay ! 
And no one carry it away ! 
If she be a witch, 't is plain, 
On her the ladder won't remain, 
And she '11 run away in pain. 

But the ladder was one of the good or healthy — that is, witch-driving 
fetiches, or amulets, or signs long before the Crucifixion. It was a very old 
Roman custom, as it is to-day in the Romagna, to tie a patient to a ladder 
to secure the proper action of a medical remedy. It is a rule, I think with- 
out exception, that where we find a formula for banishing the sorceress 
in northern Italy, associated with some object, we find an old heathen 

rite. 

Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Florence, Italy, February i, 1892. 

Primitive Marriage Customs as preserved in the Games of Chil- 
dren. — A very common childish game, in which marriage is represented, 
is that of the " Knights of Spnin," and its numerous varieties. This game, 
in many forms, has been widely diffused through all the countries of cen- 
tral and western Europe. 

Here come three lords out of Spain, 
A-courting of your daughter Jane. 

My daughter Jane is yet too young, 
To be ruled by your flattering tongue. 

Be she young, or be she old, 

'T is for the price she may be sold. 

I have pointed out, in " Games and Songs of American Children," that 
the game involves the idea of marriage by purchase (Nos. 1, 2, 3). But 
there is another element of the song which I did not understand at the time 
when my notes on the game were written. This is the choice made by the 



